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abstraction of pleasantness. And a further explanation on this 

point by Miss Jones might tend (it seems to me) at least to narrow 

the field of controversy. For myself, I am even sanguine enough 

to hope that I might be permitted to go on believing that pleasant 

life, and not mere pleasantness, is what in the end has worth, and 

yet that, having recanted some early errors, I might be allowed, if 

I pleased, to call myself a Hedonist. I may be wrong in this, but I 

should find it most interesting to learn from Miss Jones whether a 

Hedonist really is bound to deny worth in the end of all but mere 

pleasantness, and, if so, what theoretically or practically is taken 

to be gained by this denial. 

F. H. Bradley. 
Merton College, Oxford. 

"rational hedonism" concluded. 

In answer to Professor Mackenzie's remarks, I should like to say 
that in accepting the definition of Pleasure according to which it 
is Feeling judged to be desirable, I mean judged desirable by the per- 
son feeling it. It may no doubt be so judged by one who does not 
accept the Hedonistic End, but I think that any one who does ac- 
cept that end, must also have accepted the proposed definition ; for 
(1) Pleasure is Feeling. (2) If it is ultimately desirable, it is of 
course desirable. 

Mr. Mackenzie had said (International Journal of Ethics, 
January, 1895, p. 218), " It is a disputed point whether feeling . . . 
is ever judged to be desirable at all." It was in answer to this that 
I referred to Clark and Butler, and Hedonist moralists generally, as 
persons who do judge some feeling to be desirable. 

With reference to Mr. Mackenzie's point (1), I do not see that 
the definition of Pleasure above referred to makes it necessary to 
suppose that all pleasant feeling is accompanied by an explicit 
judgment of desirability; point (2), as far as I understand, while 
seeming to admit that pleasant states of consciousness are judged 
desirable, raises again the question whether it is the pleasant feeling 
in such a psychosis, or " the pleasant" object oj feeling that is judged 
desirable. If it is qua pleasant that the object of feeling is judged 
desirable, this is all that I contend for. If the object is judged 
desirable in virtue of some other characteristic, that other charac- 
teristic needs to be indicated before the question can be discussed. 
Should we hold any objective content to be in itself desirable, if 
inseparable from intense pain ? 
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In Mr. Bradley's Note there seems to me to be three things to 
consider : (1) Mr. Bradley's own position with reference to He- 
donism ; (2) his view of my position ; (3) my view of my position. 

As regards (1), Mr. Bradley says that the pleasant is good and 
the good pleasant ; the better is more pleasant and the more pleas- 
ant is better ; nothing without pleasure has worth ; the more valu- 
able is more pleasant ; pleasantness may be used as a measure of 
goodness ; pleasant life is what in the end has worth. 

(2) As I understand, he considers the weak points of my posi- 
tion to be, that while accepting a Hedonistic End, I maintain (a) 
that pleasure in the abstract and not pleasant life is the end. (f) 
That this end is pleasure "unqualified" by reason. 

(3) In my own view, my position is not open to either of these 
objections. I do not see how a mere abstraction can be taken as 
the end of life, and certainly, by saying that happiness is the end, 
I mean no more and no other than that happy life is the end. 

Again, I hold that the first question of the Hedonistic (as of 
any other) moralist must be, What is it that is good or right or 
reasonable for men to do ? and hence that the end which he accepts 
must be an end sanctioned by reason ; it can only be because re- 
garded by him as reasonable, that he can accept happiness (or 
happy life) as the end — the ultimately reasonable end. It could 
only be for sensitive creatures without reason (if even for them) 
that pleasure divorced from reason could be the "end." It seems 
to me that for creatures, rational as well as sensitive, such an end 
is a mere chimera — as much a chimera as any end for man which 
ignores pleasure and pain. And yet, while admitting that it is 
only reason that can really consider ends at all, and that a reason- 
able creature cannot accept any except a reasonable end, I do not 
see how it can be said that reason itself is the end, or even is 
part of the end in at all the same sense in which it is said that 
pleasure or happy life is the end. It seems to be reason that is 
guide and ruler and chooser — that points out and determines, and 
thus in a certain sense qualifies, the end. For the Universalistic 
Hedonist, too, the end is, the happy life of others as well as of self; 
it is happiness on the whole, and as much happiness (or happy life) 
as possible ; so that not only is the end chosen, and so far quali- 
fied by reason, but it seems to be also in an important sense con- 
stituted by reason. If we set out with admitting that the end is 
ultimately and intrinsically good, and that what is ultimately good 
is ultimately reasonable, I do not see how it could be maintained 
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that in the end chosen by the Hedonist as (in his view) reasonable, 
reason is not, in a certain sense, " included in the end." 

If I do not mistake Mr. Bradley's meaning, Hedonism, as I un- 
derstand it, includes all that he would demand. For, the very 
clear and explicit statements of his as to the worth of pleasantness, 
which have been already quoted, seem to me to exclude the attri- 
bution of ultimate and intrinsic worth to anything except happy 
life as the end approved by reason, — though no doubt everything 
which in any way or degree contributes to that end has its own 
worth and its own place, and though no means or conditions of the 
end can be excluded. 

I can only hope that in this hasty attempt to answer Mr. Brad- 
ley's remarks I have not misunderstood or misrepresented any of 
his statements, the meaning of which appears to me to be very 
clear. 

E. E. C. Jones. 
Girton College, Cambridge. 
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Man and Woman : A Study of Human Secondary Sexual Char- 
acters. By Havelock Ellis. 8vo. London : Walter Scott, 
1894. Pp. xiv. -\- 409. Illustrated. 

When we generalize in regard to social questions we assume that 
there is a measure of sameness in human kind, and we modify our 
judgments as we recognize the importance of racial and other 
differences. But the most fundamental of differences is that 
between the sexes, which must be taken due account of if our 
judgments are to have precision. The difference is indeed recog- 
nized by us all, but oftener instinctively than rationally, and by 
many in a manner which betrays ignorant prejudice, or even super- 
stition. At this, however, we cannot wonder, for, even to those 
who have wished to know, accurate information as to the differences 
between man and woman has not hitherto been readily accessible. 
It is so now, thanks to Mr. Havelock Ellis. 

The search for an understanding of the differences between man 
and woman has led some to face the problem of the origin and 
evolution of sex, but, although something has been gained by 



